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INTRODUCTION 



In a speech at Ottawa on ' November 14, 1953, President 
Eisenhower stated: 

You of Canada and we of the United States can 
and will devise v/ays to protect our North America 
from any surprise attack by air.... Our security 
plans .must now take into account Soviet ability 
to employ atomic attack on North America.... 

This was the first (and only) official public announce- 
ment of the U. S. decision to undertake continental defense 
on a major scale -- a decision reached after almost seven 
years of domestic debate regarding the "hows" and "what 
fors" of defense in the nuclear age. During the next five 
years, more than $12 billion was spent on this program. In- 
deed, by January .1958, the Air Force Chief of Staff could 
complain that "the active air defense is a can of worms..., 
there are so many different kinds of weapon systems."'*' None 
of them, however, was the least bit effective against the 
incipient ICBM threat which had made an abrupt appearance in 
late 1957. Nevertheless, U. S. bomber defense programs con- 
tinued well into the ballistic-missile age, with cumulative 
1946-66 expenditures reaching approximately $40 billion. 

^Testimony of General Thomas D. White, Hearings, U. S. 
Senate, Subcommittee of the Committee on Armed Services, 
Inquiry into Satellite and Kissile Programs , (Part II) , 85th 
Cong., 2nd Sess . , January 1958, p. 1539. 
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Part I of this study will examine the evolution of the 
U. S. active air defense posture between 1946-66. Active 
defense shall be defined as those military programs designed 
to destroy attacking aircraft and missiles after being 
launched from their bases, plus the associated warning, com- 
mand, control, and communications equipments and organiza- 
tions. And the specific examination of this evolution in 
Section C of Chapters 1-3 will consider, in turn, the roles 
and missions aspect (i.e. the organization and definition of 
air defense responsibilities among the services); the re- 
search, development, and procurement of the systems them- 
selves; and finally, the deployment of the systems and the 
operational capability of the overall posture. Accordingly, 
only minimal’ attention will be paid therein to other "damage- 
limiting" programs such as: counterforce offense to destroy 

pre-launched enemy forces; passive defense measures to re- 
duce the vulnerability of population or property to the ef- 
fects of delivered weapons; national intelligence programs; 
and theater force defense. 

As background for this discussion, Section A of Chapters 
1-3 shall be a review of the "signals" of strategic offensive 
capability and intent received from the Soviet Union, e.g., 
authoritative statements, studied disclosures of new weapons, 
redeployment of forces, and other less self-conscious indica- 
tors of quantitative and qualitative improvements in Soviet 
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strategic weapons systems. Section B will then discuss how 
these signals were perceived in the U. S. and the apparent 
effect of these perceptions on the developing defensive pos- 
ture . 

The principal questions which Part I seeks to answer 
are (1) to what degree is the evolution of U. S. air defense 
explained as a series of actions/reactions in a strategic 
"dialogue" with the USSR, (2) were there other U. S. factors 
biases, and influences which operated to muffle or amplify 
significantly the reception of these Soviet signals and dis- 
tort their feedback upon the defensive systems development, 
(3) to what extent can the evolving U. S. air defense pos- 
ture be explained as a series of purely domestic bureaucrat- 
ic decisions which bore no perceptible relation to the 
changing Soviet threat, and (4) what were the values of air 
defense perceived to be within the context of America's over 
all strategic deterrence policy. Part II will consist of a 
similar undertaking — but in somewhat less detail — for 
the evolution of air defense in the Soviet Union between 



1946-60. 



PART I 

AIR. DEFENSE IN THE 
UNITED STATES: 1946-66 



CHAPTER 1 



AIR DEFENSE IN. THE TRUMAN ERA: 

1946-52 

Section A . Stalinist Signals of Strategic Offensive Capa- 
bility and Intent 

The post-World War II Stalinist regime, in its published 
military doctrine limited its air forces to the traditional 
role of supporting ground forces, and belittled the effec- 
tiveness of nuclear weapons. Stalin emphasized that any fu- 
ture capitalist-socialist war would bring victory to the USSR 
by virtue of her non-air-atomic "permanently operating fac- 
tors" which included the stability of Russia's home front, 
the morale of her armed forces, the ability of hex’ command- 
ers, and the. quantity and quality of her army divisions. 
Further, • the USSR military press would often exhort that the 
Soviets would not be led to initiate war simply because they 
could achieve surprise, for it was not in itself considered 
decisive. In addition to .such traditional defensive doctrine, 
Stalin's "peace movement" was launched in the early post-war 
years overtly to propagandize Russia's defensive intentions 
to Western European nations and the "Third World". 

These declarations were also matched by demonstrations 
of Soviet emphasis on the development of defensive weapons 
systems. The USSR displayed new Mig-15 jet fighter aircraft 
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on Aviation Day 1947, and many more soon appeared over the 
Moscow and East German skies. The unexpectedly large num- 
bers of Migs which the Soviets put into combat in Korea re- 
inforced the image of USSR air power as being predominately 
defensive-oriented. 

If such signals manifested no military threat to the 
continental U. S., there were other indications of an incip- 
ient Soviet offensive air-atomic capability which, in the 
context of the evolving Cold War, appeared more ominous to 
American security. On May Day 1948, there was a fly-by of 
several long-range Tu-4 bombers developed presumably from 
the U. S. B-29 which had been impounded following a forced 
landing in the Soviet Far East toward the end of World War 
II. Further, hastily taken photographs of the 1951 Red Army 
Day fly-past revealed a plane bigger than the Tu-4, with an 
aerodynamic structure that could lead to the conclusion that 
it was an intercontinental B-36 type, with turboprops for 
speedy attack at low as well as at high altitudes. With 
these aircraft, the USSR apparently began regular reconnais- 
sance flights of U. S. air borders during the Summer of 1952. 
The missions came from Soviet Kamchatkan and Arctic bases, 
and reconnoi tered Alaska, Northern Canada, and Greenland.'*' 

^"Reported by Joseph and Stuart Alsop, New York Herald 
Tribun e , March 17, 1953, p. 1. 



